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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Founpep 1895. Firrs Session. YrArR 1899-1900. 





Members are requested to carefully read the announcements 
appearing on this page, as no further intimation of meetings and 
other arrangements will be sent out. 

JANUARY MEETING. 


The fourth meeting will be held at St. Saviour’s Public 
Library, 444, Southwark Bridge Road, $.E., on Wednesday, 
10th January, at 8p.m., when the first prize essay on ‘‘ How I 
would Organise and Administer a Library’’ will be read and 
discussed. 


FEBRUARY MEETING. 


The fifth meeting will be held at Cripplegate Institute, on 
Wednesday, 21st February, at 8 p.m., when Mr. C. R. Wright, 
of the Barrow Public Library, will read a paper on ‘The Library 
Assistant: his Work and Recreation.” 


MEETING AT ST. GEORGE IN THE EAST. 

The third meeting of the session was a notable one, and 
some fifty members and visitors assembled in the Reference 
Library of the handsome Passmore Edwards Library in Cable 
Street, to hear the librarian, Mr. F. M. Roberts, read his paper 
on ‘‘ Lectures in Libraries.’”’ In the much regretted absence of 
the donor of the building, who had kindly promised to preside, 
but who was prevented from doing so by a cold, Mr, W. C. Plant 
took the chair. A very pleasant feature of the meeting was the 
presence of many junior members. 

The paper proved most interesting, and led to one of the 
most lively discussions that has taken place at our meetings. 
Mr. Puan described the question largely as one of finance, not 
thinking the library, with its limited rate, was the authority to 
incur the expense, while all the other educational authorities 
had unlimited rates, and asked, If lectures, why not concerts? 
Mr. Cawruorne said that circumstances alter cases, describing 
the work in Whitechapel, with its infinitesimal cost, holding that 
the great object of lectures was to attract the rising generation 
to the library, while they gave great impetus to the work 
generally. Mr. CorGreave believed in doing educational work 
whenever and wherever possible, but he held that the librarian, 
while assisting any and every educational effort, ought not to 
go in for such picturesque additions to his work until he had 
done everything to make the library available by cataloguing 
and indexing the books in it. Mr. Dyer described lectures in 
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libraries as characteristic of that tendency in education which 
sought to make each authority trespass on the work of others. 
The library could not compete with the richly-endowed poly- 
technic, and he no more believed in public authorities asking 
men to come and lecture for nothing, than he believed in their 
getting librarians and assistants to work for nothing. In certain 
places lectures might be good, but he desired to see libraries 
realise their true relationship to the other education authorities. 
Mr. Oates described the way the library authority at Hampstead 
assisted other authorities by preparing bibliographies for their 
lectures, which certainly attracted students to the library. Mr. 
Hoss told of the success of the lectures at Rotherhithe, and said 
that when lecturers like Dr. Garnett would come, success would 
be assured. Mr. CuamBers doubted the legality of expenses for 
lectures, and asked, if the auditors objected, what would bé 
done? Mr. Errs described the work at Bermondsey, and Mr 
Bursitut asked if the noise of the lectures did not disturb the 
readers in the library. Tue Rev. L. 8. Warywricut, one of the 
Library Commissioners of St. George, E., said that circumstances 
altered cases, and that in poor neighbourhoods lectures to 
juveniles certainly attracted them to use the library, whil 
perhaps in richer neighbourhoods the people knew and valued 
the books already. Mr. Bacaunay added some details of how 
West Ham, with its penny library rate, aided the educational 
work of the School Board with its half-crown rate, but did not 
organise lectures. Mr. Bripie said that at East Ham thx 
difficulty at present out of the limited rate was not to attract to 
the library, but to provide for the people who came. 

An unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Roberts 
for his paper and hospitality, on the motion of Messrs. Ogle and 
Chambers, and he suitably replied, restating his belief that in 
every part of London library lectures were desirable. 

Mr. Bridle moved, and Mr. Baggulay seconded, a vote of 
thanks to the Library Commissioners of St. George, E., for th 
use of the room, which was carried unanimously. The Rev. L 
S. Wainwright acknowledged this in a few words, welcoming 
the L.A.A. On the motion of Mr. Thorne, seconded by M1 
Bursill, an unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Piant 
for having presided, and the meeting terminated with the Chair- 
man’s undertaking to express to Mr. Passmore Edwards the great 
regret of the meeting at the cause of his absence, and its hope foi 
his speedy recovery. en 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Geppik, Mr. D. H., of Chelsea, to be Librarian of Grimsby 

Grist, Mr. H. G., of Tottenham, to be Librarian of the 
Railway Institute, Stratford. 

Kina, Miss Ethel, to be Assistant Librarian in the Referenc 
Library, Nottingham. 

STEVENSON, Mr. Robert, of the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, to 
be Senior Assistant, Croydon, 
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ANNUAL MEETING.—N.W. BRANCH. 


At the Deansgate Library, on the 14th December, was held 
the tirst annual meeting, with Mr. H. W. Kirk in the chair, and 
a good attendance. The Hon. Sec. read a letter from a member 
of the L.A.A. in the N.W. district, who objected to having his 
name transferred from the list of L.A.A. members, to the list of 
L.A.A., N.W. branch members, which showed that some assis- 
tants regarded the two as being in some way rivals. As the 
branch is part and parcel of the L.A.A., the secretary was 
instructed to ask that all assistants wishing to be elected as 
members of the L.A.A., within the district, be referred to the 
branch, and that all members elected be transferred. 


The report of the year’s work was then read and adopted, 
and it was decided to priut and circulate 250 copies of it. It was 
resolved to appoint two or more of the Committee as a deputation 
to interview the assistants in the various district libraries with a 
view to increasing the membership. 

Mr. Percival proposed, ‘‘ That members be asked to make a 
list of not more than six new books, as added to the library stock, 
which they had any difficulty in classifying, and to submit same 
to each meeting during the cataloguing discussions ; the Chair- 
man to select 12 titles from these lists, wuich each member would 
be required to properly catalogue and submit same to following 
meeting, when the right method would be explained.” 

This was adopted, and with the declaration of the result of 
the ballot for the new Committee, the meeting terminated. 

The following was declared to be a correct return of the 
election. 33 ballot papers were issued, and 29 were returned 
(2 too late). 


ELECTED. | Not ELecrep. 

Mr. J. H. Swann ... ... 27 | Miss Alley ... ae moee 
Mr. H. Percival ... >. 95 | Mr. H.W. Kirk ... on LO 
Mr. A. Baker din ... 24 | Mr. W. U. Tookey ws 32 
Mr. J. D. Dickens ... ... 24 | Mr. E. Evans ~ 8 
Mr. G. Jones ae oie | 

Mr. W. Quarmby ... — 2 

Mr. W. M. McKenzie saa, ee | 

Mr. F. W. B. Haworth 15 


THe Next Meerine will be held in the Athenxum on 
January 17th, at 8 p.m., when members are requested to bring 
lists of books for the resumed discussion on Cataloguing. 





New Members :—Seniors: R. Hill (Carlisle). Juniors : 
F. G. Willis (Carlisle), W. H. Shaweross (Southport), G. Charteris 
Common (Streatham). 
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MR. F. MEADEN ROBERTS. 


Librarian of St. George in the East. 


On the occasion of the L.A.A. meeting for the first time in a 
library whose chief executive officer was formerly a member, it is 
perhaps fitting that we should present our readers with a portrait 
of one to whose energy the Association owes so much. An 
original member, he was unanimously elected Hon. Sec. on the 
resignation of Mr. Fortune, very early in the Association’s history, 
and after three years’ service was unanimously elected Chairman, 
a post which he only held a few months, as he was shortly 
appointed to the new library at St. George in the East. Trained 
at Newcastle and at St. George, Hanover Square, he has entered 
upon his work in the East of London with a zeal, which is best 
judged by his own words in the paper printed on the next pages. 
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LECTURES IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
By F. Mreapen RosBErts. 


This subject has not yet been brought before this Association 
at any of its meetings, nor has it been dealt with at all in the 
columns of the “‘ Library Assistant,” except in a letter which 
appeared in the October number. I had intended replying to 
this letter, but I decided that this would be a very good oppor- 
tunity for bringing the whole matter to your notice. It will 
enable me to bring a fresh subject before you, and should result 
in an interesting discussion. 

The movement is by no means a new one, for lectures have 
been delivered in provincial libraries for very many years, Man- 
chester having started them in the early days of its career, and 
| in the provinces generally more has been done in this respect 
than in London. But the question is each year coming more 

prominently before London library authorities and the public. 

In one or two instances where lectures have been successfully 

undertaken in one parish, the Commissioners of adjoining parishes 

have caused the librariaa to prepare a report on the subject, and 

have afterwards instituted a course of lectures themselves, and 
thus this most important phase of public library extension work 
is growing. 

Lectures may at the outset be divided into two classes—adult 
and juvenile. First of all, as the most important, let us consider 
the lectures to adults. Why shouid libraries provide lectures for 
the people ? Is not the Library Committee exceeding its powers 
in so doing? Why should the already inadequate rate be further 
burdened by this expenditure? are questions which will naturally 
arise from opponents. 

In reply to the first two queries, it is of course indisputable 
that libraries were provided for the education of the people, and 
anything which tends to their mental improvement may fairly be 
considered to be within the scope of the Act, if not within the 
actual wording of it. Again, the library authority is the only 
public body which is able to provide such mental recreation out 
of the rates, and to provide it free without the aid of subscriptions 
and begging if it so desires. Many ratepayers who object to the 
library rate for the reason that they are content with the news 
which they read in the papers they buy for themselves, or who 
prefer to subscribe to a circujating library, might be induced to 
take a broader view of the matter if lectures which they could under- 
stand and appreciate were added to the features of the public 
library. {t is well known to us that hundreds of ratepayers and 
residents in library districts never enter the doors of the library, 
for various reasons. Many because they do not know of the 
existence of the library—especially is this the case in London,— 
many more because they do not know of its provisions of free 
reading rooms and reference libraries, and of books for home read- 
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ing. Others because they will not spare the time or will not take 
the trouble. How many of these might be attracted to the library 
by a well-advertised lecture on a suitable and popular subject. 
Once having visited the library, we might naturally expect a con- 
tinuance of such visits, and in consequence some of those books 
which we find on the shelves of every public library, but which 
never seem to go out, might find a few patrons to read them. 
Especially might our reference libraries be more used, for I believe 
that the large majority of persons who do visit the library do not 
understand the use of this valuable department, even if they 
know of its existence. 

Expenses will, of course, vary according to the extent of the 
undertaking and the number of lectures given, but they should 
never amount to a sum which is likely to cause any appreciable 
diminution from other and more necessary items. As a general 
rule lecturers, and good lecturers too, may be secured free of all 
cost. Printing and advertising may amount to two or three 
pounds, and under this head as large an outlay as possible should 
be made, If a lantern is to be used it should be purchased at 
the outset, with a screen and other necessary items. In future 
years no outlay under this head will be necessary, but the hire 
would amount to a considerable sum each year. The cost of 
working the lantern will depend upon the light used, which varies 
from oil to electric light. Slides may be hired at the rate of one 
guinea for 450, and this quantity would probably be more than 
enough for one season, and the remainder could be carried 
forward to the next. Chairs as a rule can be borrowed from th 
Vestry Hall or Baths free of cost, except for transit, or from 
some local mission hall at a very small figure. Thus the exps 
after the first year should never amount to more than £10 at th» 
outside, and in the majority of cases will not exceed £5 pe 
annum. 

Then arises the question as to what subjects the lectures 
shall be restricted. Shall they be solely literary topics, mainly 
in order to bring your books to the notice of the readers, or shall 
they be on topics of the day, popular science, or any subject of a 
popular nature ? The answer to the question must mainly depend 
upon the locality. East London needs different treatment to the 
West, South to North. What would draw large crowds to St. 
George, Hanover Square, might attract only a scanty audience 
to St. George-in-the-East, and vice-versa. The first aim of 
lectures should undoubtedly be to attract readers to the library, 
and to teach them the value and nature of its contents. Wherevei 
possible, then, the literary lecture should predominate, but in the 
poorer district the popular lecture, with or without the lantern, 
must prevail. The result in both cases should be the same—an 
increased popularity of the library. It is, of course, unncces ary 
to add that lectures must not be of a controversial nature. Nor 
should they be of a nature which is likely to attract only a small 
minority of the community. , 
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A list of books in the library dealing with the subject of the 
lecture should be compiled and conspicuously displayed. If 
funds will allow this list should be printed, and it will be found 
that there will be a considerable demand for these books, both 
before and after the lecture. A good plan of advertising lectures 
is to place printed slips containing full particulars in all books 
issued from the Lending Library, in addition to notices posted in 
prominent parts of the district. 

An important point which will be raised by the librarian is 
that of accommodation. In many cases the Reading Room is 
the only room available or large enough for the purpose, but in 
others the Reference Library is suitable, and in a few a lecture 
hall has been provided. No compunction need be felt in closing 
the Reference Library, as the majority of readers will be only 
too pleased to attend the lecture. The closing of the Reading 
Room is a much more serious matter—objection is sure to be 
taken by some readers, as the room must necessarily be closed 
for at least three hours before the commencement of the lecture. 
If there is a Reference Room or a Magazine Room the papers 
may be placed in either of them, and the difficulty will be got 
over to a certain extent. If the attendances at the lectures are 
gocd I consider that the library authority is fully justitied in 
closing any room once a month for this purpose. 

We will now consider the question as applied to children. 
These lectures are, as a rule, delivered by the librarian, but it is 
by no means a necessity that they should be; if he feels com- 
petent, however, there is less reason why they should not. It 
has been said by more than one librarian that lectures to boys 
of school age are a reflection on the School Board, that librarians 
are attempting to usurp the functions of the teacher, that 
librarians make very poor teachers (those who make this state- 
ment probably judge from their own capacity), and it has even 
been said to me that such lectures are in bad taste. In the first 
place, as I have already stated, it is by no means necessary for 
the librarian to give the lectures himself; school teachers are 
always willing to help, and I do not think much difficuity would 
be experienced in securing a teacher to deliver each lecture if it 
were desired or necessary. But that we attempt to usurp the 
functions of the teacher I totally deny, and as for bad taste— 
that needs no reply. In many libraries a special room is pro- 
vided for boys, and the majority have a juvenile lending depart- 
ment. I look upon lectures to boys not so much as an attempt 
to teach them something, as an attempt to attract them to the 
library. We have read a good deal lately about the connection 
of the libraries with the schools, and I think that this is one of 
the best means of making a closer connection. Especialiy in the 
poorer districts is it necessary to tempt the boys to the library, 
they much prefer playing in the streets; and I regard lantern 
lectures somewhat in the nature of a bribe or reward. Many of 
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the boys are attracted to the library solely by the lectures. The 
prospect of the forthcoming lecture will induce them to come to 
the library every night, and they will naturally get out a book 
and instead of only looking at the pictures they will read little 
bits here and there, and in time will learn to read books properly 
and thoroughly. Again, boys are admitted to the boys’ room as 
a rule up to sixteen years of age, and in the poor districts they 
leave school at about thirteen or fourteen, so many of them are 
already out of the reach of the School Board. Should a librarian 
add that of an orator to his many other qualifications is a natural 
query. This is by no means necessary, as style is not required 
by juvenile audiences, the great point being the presentation of 
accurate facts in plain and simple language. There are few 
librarians, [ venture to think, who are not capable of this. If 
the library possesses a smart assistant who is good at public 
speaking, as all members of the L.A.A. of course are, it is very 
probable that he may find himself called upon to assist the 
librarian by delivering a lecture himself. Members of the L.A.A. 
should therefore never lose an opportunity of taking part in 
discussions and in getting accustomed to hearing their own 
voices, as they never know when their services will be required. 
Certain it is that in future appointinents of librarians at places 
where these lectures are now held, the man who is capable of 
continuing them will stand the best chance of success. And this 
will also apply in other cases, all other things being equal, the 
candidate who is willing and able to «dd lectures to the ordinary 
work of the library would naturally be appointed in preference 
to one who is not. Therefore I repeat that you should cultivate 
the art of public speaking, for little things will often turn the 
scale and gain an appointment. 

{t may be of interest now to enquire what libraries in 
London are doing in this respect. As far as Iam aware the 
following are the only libraries where lectures are now being 
held :— 

To adults only :—Bermondsey, Camberwell, Fulham, Rother- 

hithe, St. George-the-Martyr, and Whitechapel. 

To boys enly :—St. George-in-the-East. 

To adults and boys :—Newington and St. Saviour’s. 

The list is possibly incomplete, as I have not circularised 
librarians generally, but have only written to those places that i 
knew of. 

At the Minet Library, for five years, commencing in 1893, a 
series of children’s lectures were held, and it is interesting to 
note, were chiefly conducted by the senior assistants, the 
librarian only occasionally assisting. Papers were read by the 
children themselves at some of the meetings, and the lectures 
were most successful for some time, but the attendances failing 
oft, they were discontinued. The librarian, however, informs ine 
that he is thinking of re-commencing them, and I trust that if he 
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does they may be as successful as they were in the early days of 
their existence. 

At Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, St. George-the-Martyr, and 
St. Saviour’s the lectures are of a general nature; at Fulham 
they are purely literary; at Whitechapel, scientific ; while at 
Newington ‘literary and lantern lectures alternate with musical 
and dramatic recitals.” At Whitechapel, I might add that as 
soon as the boys’ room—which is now in the builder’s hands—is 
ready the librarian will deliver lectures to boys during the winter 
months. From all these libraries come reports of continued 
success, and no doubt if for any reason they were to be dis- 
continued there would soon be an outcry from the ratepayers. 
As regards cost, the same reply is received from each—that 
expenses are very small and not worth taking into account when 
considering whether lectures shall be continued. 

I have not troubled to get any particulars from provincial 
libraries, where lectures have been carried on as a natural part 
of public library work from the earliest days. There is perhaps 
more need for them in the provinces than there is in London, for 
the library is looked upon as the literary centre of the community 
to a much larger extent than is the case in London, and in small 
towns especially there is usually a lack of opportunity to arrange 
free lectures at any other place than the public library. 
Successful series of lectures have been undertaken on a large scale 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Bootle, Aston Mauor, Cardiff, and 
many other places. 

St. George-in-the-East has made a good start in this direc- 
tion by commencing with boys’ lectures. As an experiment, my 
brother (Mr. H. D. Roberts, librarian of St. Saviour’s, Southwark) 
gave a lantern lecture on ‘‘Queen Victoria: Her Life and Reign,” 
on November 13th. The Commissioners were so pleased with 
the result of the experiment that they immediately authorised 
me to purchase a lantern, &c., and to arrange a series of lectures 
to be delivered by myself. 1 delivered the first one last week on 
‘The Tower of London,” and the next cne, early in January, 
will be on ‘‘ South Africa.” The attendance at each of these 
lectures was about 150, and the behaviour of the boys was 
excellent. One great objection raised by opponents to juvenile 
lectures is the supposed difliculty of keeping order. I have found 
no difficulty so tar, and from my experience of the frequenters of 
our boys’ room, I do nut anticipate any. I do not know so much 
about girls, as I have had no experience with them. 

We have not had any lectures to adults yet, the Commis- 
sioners being doubtful as to their success. We have a somewhat 
difficult class to cater for, but if Whitechapel can get such 
crowded audiences to their excellent scientific lectures that they 
frequently have to turu people away owing to the room being 
full, 1 do uot see why we could not get a good audience here. 
Our lectures at first would all be of a popular character illus- 
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trated by lantern. The Commissioners have the question befor 
them now, and | hope that before the winter is out we shall have 
managed to carry out two or three successful experiments. 

In this, as in so many other forward movements in the 
library world, librarians will be found who will raise many 
objections to such an undertaking, but answers can generally 
be given to all their objections and criticisms, I am not aware, 
however, that there is much real opposition. Librarians who 
think it outside their dutics, or who have not sufficient energy 
to undertake the work, as a rule are content to say nothing 
at all, at any rate in public. To undertake a successful series 
of lectures either to adults or juveniles, the librarian must be 
prepared to sacrifice a considerable amount of time, to put his 
whole energy into the work, and not enter upon it with half a 
heart, he must not expect that all his efforts will meet with 
success, and must be prepared for a few failures. Above all he 
must have the ungrudging help of his assistants in this extra 
duty, for upon them must fall no small share of the labour, and 
may even mean the occasional giving up of their precious 
evenings. But with the good example of the librarian he is a 
poor assistant who cannot or will not follow. 

To sum up in a few words, I believe that lectures both to 
adults and juveniles are a necessary and beneficial adjunct to 
our public libraries, and when this is generally recognised, we 
may expect that some of those obstinate London borougl 


adopt the Acts. I quite agree with what Mr. Mould writes in 

a letter to me ‘that the librarian who provides lectures as an 

adjunct to the ordinary work of the library will be conscious of 

fulfilling the broader duties of his position that are required of 

him by the spirit if not by the letter of the Library Acts. 
SECOND ANNUAL DINNER. 

The members and friends of the L.A A., held, on Novembei 
29th, at the Temple Bar Restaurant, the second annual dinnei 
of the Association. The success of the previous year w 
repeated, and credit is due to the Entertainment Commi ti 


LS will 
t 


(and especially to Mr. W. B. Thorne, its hon. secretary) for the 


successful arrangements. 


Among those present were—Mr. Bridle (East Ham), Mr. 


Courtney (\inet), Mr. Davis (Wandsworth), Mr. Foskett (Camb. 
well), Mr. Mason (St. Wurtin’s), Mr. Roberts (St. George's, FE. 
Mr. Turner (Brentford), and Sir Edmund Verney (Middl. 
Claydon), whilst Mr. H. Ogle and Mr. E. G. Rees occupied th 
chair and vice-chair respectively. 

Dinner over, the National Anthem was sung, after whicl 
the toast of ‘ Her Majesty the Queen” was loyally an 
enthusiastically honoured. , 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of ‘The Library 
Association,” called attention to the fact that the technologica 


l 
] 
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training of assistants was now receiving far more consideration 
than heretofore, and pointed out the work of the L.A. in that 
direction, referring particularly to the Education Committee, and 
expressing the hope it would achieve further practical results. He 
spoke of the personal interest of the librarians who lectured to 
the students, and also of the kindness of others who place rooms 
at the disposal of the L.A.A. for meetings, and thus made 
possible its existence. Finally, he coupled with the toast the 
name of Mr. Mason, who, in reply, said it gave him great 
pleasure to be again privileged to meet the L.A.A. He had, 
he said, happy recollections of the previous dinner, and he 
assured the gathering that the hearty way the toast had been 
received to night would be conveyed by him to the Council. He 
congratulated the L.A.A. on its growth and influence, and 
concluded by saying that he had no doubt whatever that 
when the time came for the assistants of to-day to occupy posts 
as ‘ Chiefs,” they would be found fully qualified to carry out 
the duties required of them. 

Mr. Davis next proposed the toast of ‘The Library 
Assistants’ Association.” He touched upon many of the useful 
points in the work of the 1.A.A., expressing regret that when 
he was an assistant, no such association existed. 

Mr. Dyer, in reply, dwelt upon the necessity of assistants 
doing their utmost to improve their education, both general and 
technological. He was sorry that the competitors for the 
Greenwood prizes were so few, as there could be no doubt that 
to be able to tell a committee that be was a ‘‘ Greenwood 
prizeman ” would go a good way towards getting an assistant the 
appointment. He deprecated the fact that assistants ‘ wasted” 
so much of their time on useless hobbies, contending that the 
time should be spent in professional preparation. In conclusion, 
he thanked Mr. Davis for his kindly remarks, and hoped that 
the amicable relations between the L.A. and the L.A.A. would 
continue, because the true interests of the library, the librarian, 
and the library assistant were one and the samme. 

The health of Mr. Dyer was then proposed, and was enthusias- 
tically drunk amid musical honours. 

Mr. Foskett proposed the toast of ‘ Literature,’’ which, in 
his opinion, was the toast of the evening, as without literature, 
there would be no libraries. Mr. Foskett severely criticised the 
literary merit and moral standard of the modern novel which, 
he said, was not to be considered as literature, but merely as a 
marketable commodity. The high traditions of our literature 
were, in his opinion, in grave danger owing to the manner in 
which most novel writers now pandered to a low public taste. 
He earnestly hoped assistants would never lose an opportunity 
of leading their readers to those higher paths of literature which 
had heen the pride of Britain since the time of Shakespeare. 
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Sir E. Verney, who replied, pointed out the educational 
value of libraries, and showed what could be done in village 
communities by amalgamation. 

Tie Vice-Chairman, in a few well-chosen words, proposed 
the health of the Chairman, which was accorded musical 
honours. The Chairman, in reply, proposed the health of the 
Vice-chair. 

During the evening Mr. T. Yeldham presided at the piano, 
whilst the following members and friends contributed to the 
pleasure of those present by songs, which were all well rendered, 
and deserved the encores they received :—Messrs. Courtuey, 
Keast, W. Rees, Thorne, Turner, and Vellenoweth. 

Mr. Fred Turner succeeded in taking a very successful 
flashlight photograph, copies of which may be had from Mr. W. 
B. Thorne, St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, price 1s. With 
the singing of ‘‘ Auld Lane Syne,” a pleasant evening came to 


an end. C. D..©: T. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL.—II. 


By ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

It is not a very easy matter to trace the origin of Fiction 
in English Literature, but mention should be made that in the 
15th Century the Life and Adventures of Robin Hood and hi 
Merry Men were known throughout the whole of Hagland, 
while the old ballad of Chevy Chase, with its ring of chivalry and 
of human nature at its best, is a type of a very popular form of 
fiction. Probably the great popularity of these early Ballads was 
owing to the charming metre used which enabled them to be 
carried by word of mouth over the country. This was entirely) 
disused by the Elizabethan writers, and was revived by Su 
Walter Scott in his ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 

Of foreign intluences on the development of fiction the 
greatest, it may easily be shown, was that of Italy. There can 
be no doubt that Chaucer borrowed the idea of ‘‘ The Canterbury 
Tales’’ from Boccaccio, and much that is most beautiful in 
Spenser's ‘‘ Faérie Queen” is owing to the influence of Tasso 
and Ariosto. From the outset English fiction differed from 
Italian. No two books form a greater contrast than the 
‘* Decameron” and the ‘§ Canterbury Tales ’’—the essence of 
the former is summed up by the oue word “ selfishness,” while 
the latter is overflowing with ‘“ kindliness.”” In saying this, it is 
not to be implied that the English writers were trauslators o1 
adaptors of [talian work. The literature of England shows a 
purity and an originality which is all its own. It is impossible 
for anyone, unless his mind is utterly depraved, to find evil in 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” or the “ Vision of Piers Plowman.”’ 
Incidents may be recorded in language which is, perhaps, not in 
harmony with 19tii Century ideas, but the accurate and vivid 
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description of the times in which the authors lived would be 
imperfect without the record of these incidents. It may be 
stated, without fear of contradiction, that great as the literature 
of England now is, and great as has been the genius of those 
who have built it up, even now it contains nothing nobler or 
purer than the “ Prologue’ and “ The Knight’s Tale.” It is 
only in recent years that a class of fiction has sprung up which, 
as will presently be shown, is both pernicious and unprofitable. 


The events which occurred during the latter portion of the 
15th Century, or to be accurate, from the outbreak of the Wars 
of the Roses, until the Accession of Henry VII., completely 
put an end to literary and intellectual life in England, and so 
the influence which Chaucer undoubtedly was destined to 
exercise did not come into operation until Spenser and 
Shakespeare, by their combined genius, gave an impetus to 
English imaginative poetry and literature generally, which the 
lapse of three centuries seems rather to have increased than 
diminished. Following these great authors, we find Milton 
producing the most imaginative work of fiction that English 
literature can show, and only to be compared with the great 
poems of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Tasso. It is worth 
observing that a great contemporary of Milton had the genius to 
recognise the position Milton holds. Dryden, in language that 
perhaps will not bear very strict analysis, says .— 

~ Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy and England did adorn, 

The first in loftiness of thought surpassed, 
The next in majesty 

In both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go, 

To form, the third she joined the other two,” 

So far we have noticed writers who have dealt with the 
higher class of fiction. It is true that in Spenser are some of 
the most beautiful and happy conceptions that the human mind 
can conceive ; in Shakespeare we tind combined all the noble 
qualities that have distinguished the poets of all nations and 
times ; and in Milton we are led into those loftier phases of 
imagination which at best few can appreciate. But so far, no 
writer was able to capture the attention of the common people. 
The genius of Jchn Bunyan, burning with the zeal of the 
Puritan age, created a book which must have had a most 
marvellous vogue in its time, and which, as a novel with a 
purpose, and the first great prose work of religious fiction in the 
English language has had many an imitator. Following rapidly 
on the work of Bunyan, it was the good fortune of Daniel Defoe 
to give to the English peopie a book which has rendered 
his name immortal, and which is as popular in the present day 
as when first written. The influence of this novel on English 
fiction has been most remarkable—for it is very easy to see that 
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all the best writers of healthy juvenile literature such as 
Ballantyne, Fenu, Henty, Kingston, and Reid, have taken Defoe 
as their model. Yet Robinson Crusoe can hardly claim to be a 
novel at all, if we judge it by the pure rules of construction. 
In this respect, it is somewhat similar to that remarkable satire, 
“‘Gulliver’s Travels,” of which it may truly be said that what 
was written as a novel with a purpose has survived after the 
purpose has been forgotten. 

But it was long after Defoe that the real foundation of the 
English novel was laid. ‘‘ Tom Jones,” that ‘“ immortal picture 
of life and manners,” as Gibbon calls it, is undoubtedly the first, 
as well as the greatest, novel in the English language. The 
construction of this book, its methods of analysing human 
motives and human action : its scorn and contempt for everything 
low and mean, set an example that was quickly followed by a 
number of writcrs. Side by side with ‘‘ Tom Jones ” we must 
place another bock that had also a great influence, and which 
may truly be termed the first romance in the English language. 
This is ‘The Vicar ef Wakefield.” Though the difference 
between these books is great, in many respects they are similar 
They both deal with human nature, but Fielding looks at every 
thing from the point of view of a police magistrate, whilk 
Goldsmith looks at things as a kindly living, generous-hearted 
man 


(To be Continued). 


THE JUNIOR ASSISTAN’ ON SOME RECENT 
LITERATURE. 


Occasionally I visit our Editor, and on his table I finda 
pile of books and pamphlets of all shapes, sizes, and thicknesses. 
These he tells me are the reports and catalogues that librarians 
are good enough to send him, all of which it is impossible to 
notice in the journal, but which are always valued as additions 
to our technical library. Glancing at some of them, and com 
mencing to talk about them, I was told that I might try my 
prentice hand at a notice of some of thein, “if there is any 
room,” and accordingly I propose to set down my ideas. 

“The Public Library Journal’? comes from Cardiff, and is, 
us always, interesting while Mr. Ballinger’s ‘“ Report” records 
much work, as well as the titles of some additions to the Welsh 
collection. Mr. Spark’, of Carlisle, sends an  up-to-dat 
“ Classified List of Books on Health,” and a “ Report of th 
Subscription Departient,” which speak well for his energy, and 
the latter of which tells of the way a last century subscription 
library has been utilised as a valuable adjunct to the public 
library of the cathedral city. Mr. Bridle, of East Ham, sends 
his ‘‘ Cataloyue of Juvenile Books,” which shows that, like his 
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former chief, he believes in catering for the children. He has 
so fully catalogued the contents of his set of the “ B.O.P.” that 
it will soon need replacing, as will most of his books, but the 
temptation to be ‘‘ ower guid” mars some useful annotations. 
[t may be necessary to bowdlerise certain English classics, but 
the best way to ensure an unofficial circulation of unbowdlerised 
copies is to note in the catalogue the fact that the library copy has 
been emasculated. The work is well worth study, and as it is a 
linotype catalogue, the ‘“‘ bars” of which have been stored for 
future use, [ ain asking the Editor to prevail on the compiler to 
lend a few lines of it, so that all our readers may see the actual 
look of a lino. catalogue. A useful innovation is the provision 
of portraits of many of the most notable authors. 





ASHANTI. ATALANTA. 
Ashanti war. Henty (G.A.) A.) By sheer pluck i asp dea, | 963 
Assyria. By Z. A. Ragozin. [Story of the nations]. ... ee I 
Astronomers. By E. J. C. Morton. [Heroes of science]. .... D 651 
ASTRONOMY. 

Ball (Str R.S.) Star-land att J 1061 
Chambers (G.I°.) Pictorial astronomy J 1062 
——Story of the solar system .. C 279 
——Story of the stars se C 280 
Irith (Henry) Marvels ot sian. J 519 
Giberne (Agnes) Starry skies ie cas Bee ket Se 
——Sun, moon and stars sas aoe ey — oe J EO 
Lockyer (J.N.) Elementary lessons in astronomy J 1064 
Zn Boy’s own annual, vol. 11 J 1161 
Zn Girl’s own outdoor book i J tor 
At Agincourt. By G. A. Henty . seg: OP ROS 
ATALANTA, a magazine for girls, illustrated, 10 vols :— 
Vol I. (1887-8)—Neighbours: By Mrs. Molesworth. Lady of the 
forest: By L. T. Meade. The white man’s foot: By Grant Allen. 
Search passages in English literature. Famous old story-tellers. 
Girls who won success: By Sarah Tytler; etc. ay a J sigs 





The current number of the “ Bootle Free Library Museum 
and Technical School Journal’’ concludes Vol. I., and is so useful 
and well illustrated, that its career should be like its title, stopless. 
The ** Whitechapel Library Chronicle” is practical, and has some ex- 
cellent and lengthy annotations. Hampstead’s ‘(Quarterly Guide” 
contains an interesting list of books in one alphabet, with spaces 
for the indicator numbers of the Central, and Branches in paralle! 
columns following, which at first I heralded as a novelty, but the 
Editor says it is not quite new, because the oldest London Public 
Library used the same expedient years ago. Query, is it 
possible to invent any new thing in library work ? 

Of topical lists on South ‘Africa every library has one, but 
the list comes from Southwark, where the eneryetic libra*ian has 
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compiled a 16 pp. list, which has already been so well noticed in 
the lay press, that every assistant who has time to read a paper 
will have seen it reviewed and praised. 

Assistants in libraries, and librarians too, will be interested 
in ‘“ Lhe Pratt Institute Report,” because it contains something 
about the summer school held annually there, and I note that 
even America is tiring of teaching librarianship in theory only. 
This year they hope to devote the entire period to special studies 
‘without having to instruct the student in the preliminary 
general routine of library work.” 

“ Titerature” has a fortnightly library column now, and is 
one of the first weekly papers to attempt to provide for the 
librarian up-to-date news systematically. The ‘ Pall Mall 
Magazine” (December) contains a somewhat bitter attack on 
the ‘‘ Standard Library of Literature,” worth reading, even if it 
be impossible to agree with all its conclusions. Mr. Henley 
rather overstates his case, but the dividing line between Tit Bits 
and Selections is always a difficult one. The ‘‘ Leisure Hour” 
November, contains Mr. Bryce on “ Reading,” which is worth 
study, and some rather stupid pictures of library readers—one 
of whom is studying a butcher’s long ledger, in defiance of all 
regulations. —— NEMO, 

THE L.A EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The following were nominated by the L.A. Council to form 
the new -Education Coinmittee :--Messrs. Barrett, Borrajo, 
Burgoyne, Campbell, Cowell, Davis, Dr. Garnett, C.B., Messrs. 
Guppy, Jones, Macalister, Macfarlane, McLauchlan, Ogle, 
Quinn, Roberts, Sutton, Shaw, Turner, and Wright, together 
with Miss James, and the President, Hon. Secretary, and 
Treasurer. Messrs. Campbell, Cowell, and Sutton are unable to 
serve, owing to lack of time, but the other members of the Com- 
mittee are working at the programme for the ensuing session. 

We learn, with great pleasure, that Dr. Garnett has again 
accepted the chairmanship of this important Committee, and 
that Mr. H. I). Roberts has been unanimously re-elected Hon. 
Secretary. The Third Series of classes will commence in February, 
On Wednesdays Mr. Quinn will lecture on Subject Cataloguing, 
and Mr. Macfarlane on French Literature. On Thursdays Mr. H. 
D. Roberts will lecture on Public Library Office Work, and a 
lecturer, not yet decided on, will lecture on English Literature. 
Fees as usual. 

The Technical Education Board has not yet been applied to 
for a grant, as the Committee, after considering the question, 
recommended the Council itself to apply. 


NOTICES. 

Annual subscriptions to the Journal are now due, and with 
subscriptions to the L.A.A., should be sent to Mr. W. G. 
Chambers, Hon. Treasurer, Public Library, Stoke Newington, N. 

All other communications should be addressed to the Hon. 
Sec., L.A.A., Old Brompton Road, 8. W. 
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ce can always be maintained. 


2.—Books can be | under author, title and subject, and arranged in 
une index, cross references being made where necessary. 
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The C i al are the best that money and experience ean produce. 
We believe that in placing this useful contrivance before book readers,\at a 
moderate price. we are supplying an appreciate] necessity. 


Further particulars and prices may be obtained of— 


LIBRARY BUREAU, Ltd. 


(Cedric Chivers Manager) 


10. Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 








SPECIAL—TO LIBRARIANS. 


Books Supplied and Bound from the Quire, in 
flexible Pigskin, Morocco, or a Sanitary Wash- 


able Cloth, specially manufactured for us. 
GUARANTEE—We guarantee that our Binding will outlast the book. 


BOOKS RE-BOUND. READERS’ TICKETS IN 
LEATHER OR CLOTH. 


Solid Leather Reading Covers, made in one piece, 
without Lining or Stitches; practically indestructible. 


AN INEXPENSIVE READING COVER IN OUR SANITARY 
WASHABLE CLOTH. 


One of the many Testimonials received by us :— 


‘‘Chelsea Public Libraries, 
December 3rd, 1896. 

Messrs. Banting & Son have been the bookbinders to these 
Libraries from the commencement, in 1888, and have given every 
satisfaction. 

Their work is lasting, reasonable in price, and carefully 
carried out. 

The fact that they are binders under contract to a large number 
of Public Libraries is sufficent proof that in this particular line they 
are difficult to beat. 

J. HENRY QUINN, 


Chief Librarian and Clerk to the Commissioners.” 


Particulars, Prices, and Samples on application. 


J. BANTING & SON. 


Bookbinders and Booksellers, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 
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